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Feeder Watching is More Than Fun 


The Hamilton 

Naturalists’ Club promotes public interest in 

the 


study ( conservation and appreciation of our natural heritage. 
Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive and 
visitors are always welcome, Outdoor field events are scheduled 
for every month and a complete listing' for the entire season may 
be obtained from the Membership Director, The Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club is a registered charitable organization and all 
donations above the regular membership fee are tax deductible. 
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Notice of November and December Monthly Meetings 


Time: Monday, November 7, 1988; 8:00 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium 

680 Plains Rd. W., Burlington, Ont.. 

Programme: 'Evolution of the Niagara Escarpment." 

Dr. Bart Murphy, an illustrated history of our 
escarpment. 


Time: Monday, December 12, 1988; 8:00 p. in. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium 

680 Plains Rd. W., Burlington, Ont. 

Programme: "Saving the Jaguar in Belize" 

Ms, Melane Watt, a fascinating lecturer on a 
little known mammal. 

********* 

Notice of Upcoming Field Events 


Saturday, November 5 Note: Advance registration is full. 

OWL REHABILITATION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
As members .of the HNC we have been invited to an open house of 
the ORRF at Vineland. Kay and Larry McKeever are well known for 
their work with injured owls, and for the breeding of injured 
birds for release to the wild. Attendance has been limited to 
forty people. As the Foundation is a non-profit organization, 
please consider making a tax-deductible donation to assist with 
this outstanding work. 

Leader -Janet Snaith 387-3904 

Sunday. November 6 

FALL BIRD COUNT 

You may be suprised at how many species of birds are still in the 
area this late in the season! Volunteers are needed for this 
annual count. Call Bruce for a counting area. Count as an 
individual or as a group. 

Organizer -Bruce Duncan 387-3904 

Monday, November 14 

BIRD STUDY GROUP 

An informal meeting featuring a discussion of recent bird 
sightings, an identification session, and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birds. Meet at. 7:30 p.m. at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens Nature Centre. 

Organizer -Bruce Duncan 387-3904 




Hamilton Herpetofaunal Atlas Study Team 1988 Report. 


by Bill Lamond 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club employed 4 students this past 
summer, to work on the Hamilton Herpetofaunal Atlas. The study 
team, consisting of Bill Lamond, Kathleen Gardiner, Karen Lampman 
and Clave .Janes , put in 1234 person hours doing f iel d work and a 
further 120 hours entering all the accumulated data into computer 
files. The HNC rented a car for this project and this vehicle 
was driven 17,931 km in the course of the field season. 

There are the equivalent of 44 ten km squares in the 
Hamilton Study Area (1,100 two km squares) and the study team 
thoroug'hly covered 15 of these squares this year. This amounts 
to 34 % of the entire area being covered. 

The study team was very successful in gathering 
herpetofaunal data systematically for each 2 km square. Two 
general methods were used to gather the data. The first method 
was actual field work, namely searching proper habitat and 
finding the various species. The second method was landowner 
contact, whereby individual landowners were queried about 
herpetofaunal sightings on their properties. 

Direct field work was very successful. It was very easy to 
get visual records for Leopard Frog, Green Frog and Painted 
Turtle. Other species regularly encountered visually were 
Redback Salamander, American Toad, Snapping Turtle and Garter 
Snake, Field work was also conducted frequently at night to 
survey for the calling frogs and toads. Species commonly 
encountered by this method were American Toad, Spring Peeper, 
Gray Treefrog, Chorus Frog, Wood Frog, Leopard Frog and Green 
Frog. We decided that for every 2 km square (except for the most 
heavily urbanized) American Toad, Leopard Frog, Green Frog, 
Garter Snake and Painted Turtle should be recorded. However, as 
noted above, American Toad and Garter Snake were not always 
encountered in the field. We then would contact landowners to 
fill in the gaps. 

Landowner contact proved to be enormously valuable for 
acquii'ing data. Landowners were almost always able to supply the 
study team witli records of the common species to fill in the gaps 
foeach 2 km square. Furthermore, many landowners supplied the 
study team with records of some of the less common species. For 
instance, landowners frequently reported Milk Snake, Northern 
Water Snake, Redbellv Snake, Snapping Turtle and the Jefferson 
Salamander complex. 

The study team also approached landowners to gain access to 
their property as many woodlots and ponds were located well away 
from roads. Most landowners were quite helpful, and of the 300+ 
landowners approached, only one refused permission for the study 
team to enter his property. Also, the study team was able to do 
a bit of educational work in regards to the killing of snakes. 
Unfortunately, there is a widespread hatred of snakes that 
results in many snakes being killed on sight, especially Milk 
Snakes and Northern Water Snakes. The study team may have been 
able to convince a few landowners that snakes have a rightful 





place in the environment. 

Highlights from the study were many. Four new sites were 
documented for the rare Four-toed Salamander. The Jefferson 
Salamander complex was originally thought to be very rare, 
however, at least 40 new sites were located for this complex 
indicating that it should now be considered uncommon. Redback 
Salamanders were found to be very widespread, even occurring in 
some of the small ''back 40" woodlots. This commonness is 
illustrated by the map in Fig. 1, that shows which 2 km squares 
Redback Salamanders have been found in. Also, several new 1 sites 
for Eastern Newts were found as well as JO new sites for Yellow- 
spotted Salamander. 

"Frog-wise", Pickerel Frogs were located at 5 new sites and 
Bullfrogs were found to be locally common along the Welland River 
drainage basin on the Niagara Peninsula. 

There were several snake highlights. Ribbon Snakes were 
located at 6 new sites, while Redbelly and Brown Snakes were 
frequently encountered under rocks and logs or as road kills. 
Also, both Northern Water Snake and Milk Snake were often 
encountered, showing that both of these big snakes still have 
healthy populations in some areas. 

Snapping Turtles were found to be common, occurring in some 
of the smallest water bodies. One new site for Blanding’s Turtle 
was recorded and the Map Turtle was found to be common in the 
Grand River south of Paris. 

As stated earlier, a total of 15 of the 44 ten km squares 
have been completed. This leaves a balance of 29 squares to be 
completed. However, there are 18 volunteers of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club who are working on 18 of the remaining 29 
squares. This leaves a balance of 11 squares which have yet to 
receive any field work. Hopefully these will be aliassed during 
1989 through a continuation of the project as carried out in 1988 
by the I-TNC, to obtain complete coverage of our study area. 

4 4 4 4 4 * 4 - 4 4 
Christmas Gift Memberships 


Once 

again this Christmas 

you 

can share 

the Hamilton 

Naturalists 

’ Club with someone 

you 

like. Memberships 

are 

available 

at half price for 

current members 

to give 

for 

Christmas. 

Gift fees are: 






Ac t. i ve member : 

$7 . 

50 




Joint member: 

$9 . 

00 




Active, senior: 

$ 5 . 

00 




Joint senior: 

$6 . 

00 




Corresponding: 

$ 5 . 

00 




These gifts apply only to the rest of the 1988-89 membervship 
year. Send your name plus the name and address of the person(s) 
you are sending the membership to and add a cheque for the 
correct amount to the Membership Director, Brian Mcllattie. A 
card announcing your gift will be sent to each person you send a 
membership to. Life memberships are excluded from this special 
Christmas o f f e r. 



■ A Salute to the Activists 

by George Naylor 

By mid-afternoon on Thursday, September 8, I had made up my 
mind. The pressures of work and the world were building up and I 
needed a break. My wife, Sharon, goes grocery shopping on 
Thursday afternoons, so I knew there would not be any dinner that 
night, I looked outside and saw the remainder of a beautiful 
warm, sunny day ahead of me. Seizing the opportunity, I quickly 
drov'e home, picked up my tripod,' scope and binoculars and headed 
for the Dundas Marsh. There was almost no wind, and there had 
been no rain for the previous few days. A perfect day for a walk 
out to the end of the willows. 

My need for solitude was satisfied as soon as the trees and 
the sounds of the marsh muffled the noise from the highway. Two 
canoists paddling upstream toward Dundas were the only people I 
would see for the next two hours. As I walked downstream toward 
the bridge my mind started cataloguing the sights and sounds: a 
Song Sparrow calling; the noisy flight of a Robin as it left the 
path ahead of me; frog's (that remained unidentified, my apologies 
to Christine Bishop) leaping off the trail and into the water. I 
crossed the bridge, started "spishing" and got an immediate 
response from a curious Catbird, The remainder of my walk was 
filled with Night-Herons, migrating warblers and countless 
glimpses of anonymous feathers. All the sights and sounds were 
interesting, but not sufficient to delay my purpose. A short 
stop to scope the south shore revealed the usual migratory 
shorebirds, a Wilson’s Phalarope being the sole exception. The 
break in the. willows midway along the canal offered poor viewing 
of the north shore mudflats because the evening sun was in my 
line of sight. I hurried to the end o f the willows and the 
welcome breeze it would offer. 

My 22x spotting scope was soon set up and I started scanning 
the mudflats for birds. To the south, many Ring-billed and three 
Great Black-backed Gulls lined the edge of the mudflats, along 
with a number of di she.velled looking Caspian Terns. As I panned 
my scope to the north end of the flats an incredible sight filled 
the lens. On an old tire at the edge of the water, less than 100 
metres from me, sat a Peregrine Falcon! 

The evening sun over my shoulder displayed this incredible 
bird in all its brilliance. The steely blue back, head and broad 
mustache emphasized the creamy throat and hind neck. The lower 
breast was light with heavy barring. At first, the bird’s legs 
were hidden from view, but it soon hopped up to the edge of the 
tire. On the right, leg a red band was visible. A solid blue 
band adorned the left leg. 

The sight of this magnificant bird was suprise enough, but 
what made it so memorable was its behaviour. From the edge of 
the tire it would .jump in a two-footed fashion into the shallows. 
At first I thought it must be after something in the water, but 
after a few repeats of this performance 1 realized that it was 
simply playing. The picture of a small, exuberant child, unable 
to resist the lure of the puddle came to mind. Like the pure joy 
of a child on his way home from school, priorities, schedules and 



even appetite came second to the desire to know and experience 
the world, A pair of rubber boots, half filled with water, would 
have completed the picture. 

The falcon soon tired of this diversion and took flight, 
circled a few times to gain height and proceeded to buzz the 
gulls on the inudflat. The gulls took flight in alarm with the 
falcon giving chase. After the gulls had scattered, the 
Peregrine perched in a dead tree on a small island to the east. 
I started scanning the shorebirds, when a short time later, the 
gulls scattered noisily again. The falcon took one run at the 
gulls and then flew over to the north shore to harass some crows 
near the Mature Centre. 

This uplifting and memorable experience would have been 
extremely unlikely if it were not for the efforts and dedication 
of people who give a high priority to activities that preserve 
and enhance this world of ours. I, sadly, am too often 
influenced by my immediate needs and goals, and leave this 
activism to others. I volunteered a few evenings at Mohawk 
College to help with the Peregrine Release Program and I thank 
all the people that helped make the project, a success. However, 
special thanks go to the organizing committee who put forth the 
effort, without assurance of acceptance, and made it a reality. 

t * * 


Giant Swallowtail at Rock Chapel 


by Kevin McLaughlin 


At around 3:00 p.m. on Sunday, August 7, 1988, I had the 
good fortune of encountering a Giant Swallowtail ( Heraclides 
cresphontes ). a rare Ontario butterfly, in the Hamilton area, 

While walking east along the main woodland trail at Rock 
Chapel Sanctuary (Royal Botanical Gardens ), I saw approaching me, 
a large, strong-flying butterfly, which seemed to be intently 
migrating. It passed by about two to three metres to my right 
and continued up the path until it was lost from my view in the 
woods. Although I was unable to study the butterfly with my 
binoculars, it afforded such a good, albeit fleeting view of the 
unmistakable black and yellow upperwing pattern and yellow 
under-wing, that I instantly recognized it. I attempted to find 
the butterfly by walking west along the path, but had no success. 
I assumed that it had continued to migrate. 

This sighting represents the second modern day record of 
this species for the Hamilton area. Interestingly, it came 
exactly one year to the day after the first, which was seen by 
Bill Lamond at Fifty Point Conservation Area on August 7, 1987 
(Lamond 19871, 


Literature Cited 

Lamond, B. 1987. Giant Swallowtail at Fifty Point Conservation 
Area. Wood Duck 41 (4): 52. 
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A Visit to the Mediterranean Greenhouse 

by Fred Houston 

An HNC visit to the Mediterranean Greenhouse of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens was led by Ann Oakie on June 1. She is the 
horticulturalist who looks after the greenhouse, As rain was 
falling outdoors, this was an appropriate Wednesday evening tour, 
yet only 10 people attended. They missed a wealth of 
information. First she told us that Mediterranean climates have 
very hot, dry summers when most native plants go dormant, and 
wet, mild winters when most growth takes place. Some plants go 
into bloom first, while others produce their foliage first, 

The geographical areas represented at the greenhouse are: 
California, Fast and Southwest Australia, South Africa and the 
Mediterranean proper, Each location lias different coloured 
labels for native plants species with red labels for immigrants, 
introduced species or hybrids. There are two levels to the 
greenhouse. 

Climate control in the greenhouse is a Danish Hightech 
system with sensors that automatically close the vents in a 
windstorm or rainstorm. But there are also manual controls to 
prevent the interior from getting overheated in summer. Moisture 
is controlled with a sprinkler system and hummidifiers. The day 
length in Hamilton, being the same as in the Mediterranean, does 
n o t h a v e t. o b e a d j u s ted. 

We started our tour in the Alpine room which is cooler and 
where they concentrate on forcing 10,000 bulbs so that there is a 
gorgeous display during February-March. In summer a display of 
geraniums takes over, when most visitors arrive. In this section 
the plants are in pots, raised up to eye level. 

The corner for plants from Chile is small, because of 
difficulties in getting seed, so there are several species of 
Peruvian lilies or Fuchsia procuinben s . a. ground cover from New 
Zealand with greenish-yellow flowers with purple tips or Humosa 
polycarpa whose leaves are sensitive to touch ana curl up, 

The Mediterranean basin plants are many and attractive. 
Campanula incur vet from Greece makes a beautiful ground cover with 
pale blue large bells. A species of Senecia with beautiful 
deeply cut silvery leaves is outstanding. Many herbs come from 
this region and I enjoyed the fragrance of their leaves by 
pinching and sniffing my fingers. Examples are oregano, 
lavender, horehound, henbane, sage and several varieties of 
rosemary. The edible fig with its large leaves famous in Roman 
sculpture is outstanding, as is pomegranite with its unruly 
growth and brilliant scarlet flowers. 

California native Acant.lius has blue and white flower spikes 
and foliage shapes which were copied in Corinthian columns. A 
succulent garden in this corner must be mentioned, because these 
plants retain moisture in stems or leaves and bloom in the dry 
summer when others do not. Some examples are Ag ave , Aloe , and 
Hesperaloe parviflora with pink bell-like flowers on long stems. 

South Africa is famous for Aga pant, bus , and Car issa 
grandiflora , with its white star-like flowers, dark glossy 
foliage, double thorns and red berries. The whole family of 



and small 


Mesembeganthemums have brilliantly coloured flowers 
fleshy leaves that survive the dry season. 

The Australian section was our last stop. Here the Bottle 
Brush tree is aptly named. We also saw the Kangaroo Paw like 
paper straw daisies, the Desert Rose Alyogyne huegellia with blue 
flowers, and finally the Eucalyptus trees with gum drop odor and 
heteromorphic leaves. 

All in all it was a most interesting learning experience. 

********* 

A Wednesday Evening at Mount Nemo 

by Hazel Broker 

In spite of threatening clouds and scattered showers on June 
22, seven intrepid naturalists set out on the Bruce Trail from 
Guelph Line and Colling Road -our destination, Mount Nemo. 

Ox-eye Daisy, Poison Ivy and Daisy Fleabane were in bloom 
along the road allowance and on the hydro right-of-way. A 
Rufous-sided Towhee and a Wood Thrush .called. The woods were 
dark and eerie. Spring blooming plants were setting seed, such 
as Large-flowered Trillium, False and Hairy Solomon’s Seals and 
Downy Yellow Violet. Marginal Woodfern was the common fern 
species in the woods, but on a rocky outcrop we found Maidenhair 
Spleenwort, Fragile and Bulblet Ferris and along the trail, Lady 
Fei'n. Braken was common in the open area under the hydro lines. 

By the time we reached the escarpment edge with a. beautiful 
view 7 over the valley, a thunder storm was eminent. We stopped 
long enough to enjoy an Indigo Bunting singing from a nearby tree 
top and then decided to beat a hasty retreat. The storm caught 
us as we retraced our steps through the woods and in spite of the 
heavy canopy, we were soon drenched -a refreshing end to a hot 
day . 

******** * 

Withering Whales Of The Stream 

king engagement on the environment by: 

LEONE PIPARD, of Canadian Ecology Advocates 
Thursday, November 10 

Sir John A. MacDonald Secondary School 
130 York Boulevard, Hamilton 
48,50 -Adults, $6.50 -Students and Seniors 
Sold at the door or at Ticketmaster 

An illustrated talk will be given by Ms.Pipard, one of Ms. 
Magazine’s "Women of the Year" for 1987 and the founder of 
Canadian Ecology Advocates. This talk is based on her own 

pioneering field studies on the St. Lawrence Beluga whales. Using 
slides, film footage and sounds to illustrate, Ms.Pipard will 
speak about her personal observations of Beluga behaviour, the 
tragic state of this whale’s population and the implications of 
its plight as it pertains to the state of the world’s environment 
today. For more information call Brian McHattie at 561-3727. 


A national spea 


Date : 
Location: 


Tickets: 



View brom the Roost 


editorial by Rob Dobos 

For perhaps the first time, the environment is being 
recognized as a major issue in the upcoming federal election. 
All of the major parties are promising in their campaigns to 
spend millions of dollars to "clean up" the environment. 
However, the major issue of this election remains the. Free Trade 
Agreement (FTA). In the many discussions about the FTA by its 
supporters and opponents, what is sorely lacking is an 
explanation of the environmental implications of the Deal. 

To date, the most. comprehensive analysis of the FTA* s 
environmental implications that I have encountered is provided by 
the document, entitled "Selling Canada’s Environment Short: the 
Environmental Case Against. the Ti'ade Deal" prepared by Steven 
Shrybinan, Counsel to the Canadian Environmental Law Association. 
This document was provided for our Club members at the October 
monthly meeting. For those members who have not read this 
document, I will be summarizing' the major points of it and 
expanding on them somewhat. 

The general synopsis of the FTA is that. it will have 
"profound and disasterous implications for the Canadian 
environment, and may fundamentally undermine the principals of 
environmental protection and sustainable resource management," 
Three major points about the FTA indicate the severity of its 
impacts on the environment. 

Firstly, Canada will be giving up its right to regulate and 
manage its natural resources in a sustainable manner and in the 
best interest of the Canadian public. The deal will guarantee 
the U.S. access to a proportionate share of our resources which 
we will never be able to cut back on, even during periods of 
shortage. This will forever undermine our ability to implement 
resource allocation. 

Secondly, government. subsidies and incentives which 
encourage environmental and resource management objectives are 
presently seen as unfair trade barriers and are vulnerable to 
retaliation by the U.S, Under the FTA the pressure will be to 
remove these environmentally beneficial subsidies, thus crippling 
important environmental objectives such as acid pollution 
abatement and reforestation. 

Thirdly, the FTA will create economic pressures to lower' 
production costs by reducing environmental standards and 
regulations to the lowest common denominator on both sides of the 
border, In the short term it costs industry more to implement 
pollution control measures, and pressure to lower these costs by 
deregulation will be great, 

The document goes into detail on the specific impacts on 
several components of the environment, including water, energy, 
forests, agriculture, acid rain, pesticides, waste and standards/ 
incentives, and I urge you to read this document to get these 
details. 

One of the most, alarming aspects of the federal government’s 
support of the FTA is its blatant bypocracy in its stated 
environmental objectives. The government’s National Task Force 



on Environment and Economy has recently endorsed the principles 
of environmental protection and sustainable resource management 
which were outlined in the 1937 report of the World Commission on 
Environment, and Development, known as the Bruntland Commission. 
The Bruntland Report describes two principles: that governments 
act as trustees of the resources that we pass on to future 
generations and must exercise comprehensive and far-sighted 
leadership to support and promote sustainable economical 
development; and that governments will have to change the way 
thev approach the environment. and economy by integrating 
environmental input into decision-making at. the highest level. 

Federal Environment Minister Tom McMillan, in an address to 
the United Nations General Assembly, proclaimed the unanimous 
endorsement of the Task Force’s report by the federal government., 
all ten provinces and the two territories. On the other hand, 
the federal government has totally ignored its proclaimed 
international. stance on sustainable resource management bv 
stating that "the free trade agreement ...is not an environmental 
agreement. The environment was not, therefore, a, subject for 
negotiations nor are environmental matters' included in the text 
of the agreement." 

These hypocritical policies are a result of either ignorance 
01 deceit. It is possible that the federal government does not 
fully understand the environmental implications of its own deal, 
however this is highly unlikely, It is more probable that they 
are ’pulling the wool over (the country’s) eyes." The FTA will 
undoubtedly result, in an acceleration of the exploitation of our 
natural resources to satisfy hungry U.S. markets. The government 
stands to benefit immediately from this exploitation by reaping 
the full value of our resources at present market values, rather 
than risk a depressed value at some future date (this situation 
has already arose with petroleum in the last few years).. This 
w'ill serve to increase the country’s Gross National Product (the 
government’s unending obsession) and increase employment in a few 
industries in the short term, However, it flies in the face of 
the principles of sustainable development that it is presently 
championing, Therefore, on both of these accounts, the goverment 
cannot be trusted to carry cut the enactment of the FTA. 

In light of this discussion, this election could be the most 
important that we have ever faced in terms of the future of our 
environment, and your decision should not. be made lightly. 

* * ******* 

Christmas Cards 


The HNG will be selling Christmas cards from the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists again this year. Three different, nature 
prints will be available at a cost of $3.00-4.00 per box of ten 
cards. They can be purchased from Dennis and Gwen Lewington at 
the November and December Club meetings. Part of the precedes 
w’ill go to the HNC, 
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Conservation News 

by Christine Bishop 

Last month, the problem of the depletion of ozone molecules 
in the upper atmosphere was addressed, but we should also be 
aware that the. build up of this same chemical in the lower 
atmosphere is also a problem. Ozone is a strong’ oxidizing agent 
which means it can be very corrosive to living tissues. This 
characteristic has little immediate consequence to plants and 
animals when ozone exists miles above our heads. However, ozone 
molecules form near the surface of the earth when nitrogen oxides 
and nitrogen dioxides are broken down after exposure to sunlight 
and the by-products combine with the ordinary oxygen in the air. 
Nitrogen oxides and dioxides originate mainly from industrial and 
automobile emissions. 

Humans, other animals and plants suffer from acute exposures 
to high ozone levels, mainly during the summer’, due to several 
reasons. Ozone builds up in localized areas where a lot of 
nitrogen oxide is produced, such as above a city, when there is 
plenty of sunlight to fuel the reaction and an inversion occurs. 
An inversion is a meteorlogical situation in which the 
temperature of the air increases with height above the earth’s 
surface rather than decreasing with altitude as is the normal 
case. This means that any chemicals released into the air near 
the earth’s surface will not rise because these chemicals are 
much cooler than the air above the earth. Thus the warm air 
above the earth acts as a kind of a lid arid ozone molecules 
cannot escape and be diluted by mixing with unpolluted air 
further above the city or industrial area (Neiburger et al. 
1973). These inversions are most common during the summer 
months. 

On exposure to high ozone levels animals experience 
irritation of the mucous membranes of the eyes and lungs because 
ozone is a. corrosive gas. Some plants suffer severely as well. 
Plants such as white beans, potatoes, grapes. cucumber, bush 
bean, onion and radish are sensitive to ozone and in some cases 
will develop leaf lesions within 48 hours after a high ozone 
exposure. Potatoes develop dark flecks on the bottom of the 
leaf: legumes often develop bronzed leaves; and cucurbids such as 
squash, pumpkin, and cucumber develop small, white flecks on the 
leaves which eventually turn black. In each case, these marks 
tend to be uniform over the whole leaf, which is different from 
the case where one or two lesions which expand later are 
symptomatic of a pathogen (Hofstra, pers. comm.i. 

Obviously, ozone in the environment can be good and bad, 
The only way to ensure that low, or eventually zero, nitrogen 
oxide levels occur in the immediate air we breathe is to lobby 
the government at every opportunity to enforce clean air laws. 
Lobbying to support the research and development costs for new 
technology to remove nitrogen oxides from industrial and car 
einmissions is also important. 
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Last week the first Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan 
meeting in 2 months was held. At the meeting the stakeholders 
were very concerned that the Windermere Basin dredging proposal 
was not adhering to the goals of the Remedial Action Plan. The 
stakeholders were very supportive of our Club’s views on this 
issue and we plan to draft. a letter to the Ministers of the 
environment expressing the stakeholders dissatisfaction with the 
Windermere plan. 

A major environmental achievement was accomplished in May of 
this year with the passing of the Canadian Environmental 
Protection Act (CEPA) in the House of Commons. The CEPA includes 
tough sanctions against polluters, with up to & 1 million-a-day 
fines and jail terms for corporate offenders. The law will be 
enforced by the federal and provincial governments with 
additional funding of $37 million. The CEPA establishes a 
comprehensive system for managing toxic chemicals from their 
development, production, transport, use, storage and disposal. 
Also, any two Canadians can request the Environment Minister to 
investigate an alleged offence under the act and the Minister 
must follow up and respond. 

The federal government has introduced the Environmentally 
Friendly Products Program which will begin in 1989. In this 
program, products which are friendly to the environment will be 
certified by independent experts and then labelled with a 
distinctive logo. Such products may be bio-degradable, packaged 
in recycled or recyclable material, or free of chemicals that 
deplete the earth’s ozone layer. This will help to reduce the 
amount of garbage going into landfill sites and help reduce the 
destruction of our atmosphere. By participating in this program, 
we can personally improve the environment through purchasing 
decisions. Environment. Canada is presently trying to select a 
logo, and have three possibilities. They are asking people to 
vote for their favorite by .calling a toll-free number (1-800-567- 
1917) and selecting their choice. The logos can be seen through 
the Conservation Committee. 

The Conservation Study Group will next, meet at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens Nature Centre on Old Guelph Road at 7:30 p.m. 
on Monday, November 28 . We shall have a speaker but there W'ill 
be time to air any of your environmental concerns or interests as 
well ! 

Speaker: MR. PAUL MULDOON 

Paul will discuss the non-government organization, Great Lakes 
United, in Ontario. Paul is an environmental lawyer from 
Hamilton, and is very knowledgable about Great Lakes issues. 

********* 

Notice of Bird Feeder Workshop 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority is conducting a 
Bird Feeder Workshop on Sunday, December 4, in the Dundas Valley. 
For more information, call Bruce Duncan at 525-2181. 




Feeder Watching is More Than Fun 


by Erica H. Dunn 

Saturday morning, February 6. Blowing snow and 10 degrees 
F. A good day to sit around in pajamas, drink coffee and read 
the paper, But today is also count day for Project Feeder Watch, 
so we’l.l drink coffee by the window overlooking our bird feeder. 
Let’s see — 2 chickadees, 1 Downy Woodpecker—here come the 
grosbeaks, 6, 10 .. .no, .1 7, And there’s the first Purple Finch 
of the season! 

So goes the morning for participants in Project Feeder 
Watch, a continentwide survey of bird feeders begun last year by 
the Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology and the Long Point Bird 
Observatory. The project is an expanded version of one run in 
Ontario for li years, designed to answer questions frequently 
asked by feeder owners: "Why are there so few Evening Grosbeaks 
this winter?” "What can I do to discourage Starlings?" "Why does 
my neighbour get all the Bl vie Jays while I have none?" 

Feeder surveys can start to answer such questions by 
documenting the numbers and kinds of birds at feeders. Moreover, 
work in Ontario showed that bird numbers at feeders could be used 
to help monitor winter bird populations, The continental 
coverage of Project Feeder Watch should allow scientists to 
follow changing winter distributions throughout North America, 
both within and between years. 

Last winter, over 4000 participants from Alaska to Florida 
showed that the Dark-eyed Junco was the most widespread species 
at feeders, by a large margin. The House Sparrow was more than 
twice as abundant, even though it was seen at fewer feeders. An 
outstanding feature of last winter was the unusually large number 
of Pine Siskins in all parts of the continent. 

The most abundant species are generally those that occur 
coast to coast, but detailed results from all regions show 
fascinating differences in the less common species. People in 
the deep south (whose daffodils may bloom in February) are able 
to attract orioles and hummingbirds along with Evening Grosbeaks, 
while Feeder Watchers out west reported Black-billed Magpies, 
Gambel’s Quail and Scrub Jays. 

Anyone who can identify the birds at their feeders may join 
Project Feeder Watch, Counts are made on one or two days every 
second week from November to April, and recorded on special 
computer-readable forms, Feeder Watchers pay $9.00 annually to 
support the project. and in return receive 4 newsletters, 
including a full report on results that is mailed a few months 
after the end of the of the winter season. 

Feeder Watch is aiming for at least 50 participants in each 
state and province and about 10,000 overall, so we hope you’ll 
join us! Find out how your feeder stacks up while also 
contributing important scientific data. Sign up by sending your 
name and address and $9.00 to: Project Feeder Watch, Long Point 
Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ont., NOE lM0. Now, 
let’s see .,,3 more American Goldfinches, 2 Tree Sparrows ... 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton 
Naturalists club and is produced by volunteer members of the 
Club. THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times yearly from 
September to May inclusive and it. is mailed free to members. 

Contributions for publication are most welcome and should be 
addressed to the Editor: Rob Dobos, 1319 Book Rd. W., R, R,. * 1 
Jersevville, Ontario. LOR IRQ. 

Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month 
preceding publication date. 

Articles may be reprinted without permission but credit lines 
should be included. 

Articles in the WOOD DUCK reflect the views of the authors and 
are not necessarily the views endorsed by the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: Mark Jennings, 4308-5348 
Lakeshore Rd. E,, Burlington, Ontario, L7L 4Z2, 



